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CONGENITAL HYDROCEPHALUS, WITH SPINA BIFIDA. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. , 


Sir,—In the first number of Wood’s Quarterly Retrospect, I find a de- 
scription of a case of congenital hydrocephalus, connected with spina 
bifida (extracted from your Journal) , which bears so remarkable a re- 
semblance to a case which occurred in my practice last summer, that I 
am induced to send you a brief account of it. I regret that it must 
necessarily be very imperfect, as 1 had no idea at the time of reporting 
it for publication, and moreover was obliged, by urgent calls of business, 
to hasten away without examining the fcetus'as minutely as I otherwise 
should have done. I have also appended a brief description of. another 
somewhat remarkable case of spina bifida—which occurred some time 
previously, Should you think either or both of these cases worthy of 
publication, they are at your service. 

ery respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, J. E. Dusois, M.D. 
New Utrecht, 28, 1848. 


Early on the morning of the 8th of August last, I was called to see 
Mrs. HG. then in labor with her first child.. On my arrival, I was told 
that the liquor amnii had already been discharged ; the pains were regu- 
lar, but not severe, with long intervals between. On examination, I found 
the os uteri considerably dilated, the breech of the fetus presenting, the 
uterine contractions not very strong. Under these circumstances, the 
labor made slow progress, and was not completed until evening ; but as 
the patient was robust and manifested no = mao of exhaustion, there 
was no necessity of resorting to the use of any measures to expedite the 
process, As the foetus advanced (it was a female) the labia could be 
distinctly felt, but soon after I was considerably embarrassed; for on 
passing the finger in an opposite direction, beyond what appeared to be 
the anus, another cleft or fissure was discovered, seeming like another 
labia! The feet were now brought down, and the body of the fetus 
was soon expelled, but the delivery of the head was not completed until 
some time after. The head was not measured, but was enormously ens 


larged, more than twice the usual size, and contained a large quantity of 


fluid, in which the bones of the cranium, which were detached, seemed 
to be loasely floating. On the lumbar region was’a fissure about four 
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inches in length and one and a half in width. ‘The vertebre were def- 
cient ; there had evidently been a tumor, the external wall of which had 
been destroyed (by absorption most probably), leaving the open cleft a 
fissure. The foetus had probably been living until a few hours be- 
_ Case of Spina Bifida and Malformation.—On the 29th of Sune, 
1846, I was called to attend Mrs. V., already the mother of a large 
family. -The labor was easy and soon completed. On examination 
of the child, a large tumor was discovered in the lumbar region, about 
four inches in length and two in width at the middle part, of an oval 
form, and considerably elevated. About one third of the surface of the 
tumor was in a state of ulceration, and the skin for some distance around 
it was discolored. From this ulcerated surface there was a constant 
purulent discharge; sometimes a portion of it would heal, but then the 
ulceration always advanced in some other direction. ‘The thumb of one 
hand was wanting, and there was varus of one foot. Any considerable 
pressure on the tumor would cause spasms. Still the child lived until 
about two months old, when it died with every indication of hydroce- 
phalus. No fluid was ever discharged from the tumor externally ; but 
about three. weeks before the child’s death, after a very large discharge 
of water from the bladder apparently, the tumor suddenly subsided, but 


after a few days gradually increased again, though it never attained its 


former dimensions. ‘The vertebre were totally wanting beneath the tu- 
mor. Autopsy was not allowed. 


A MEDICAL LECTURE, 


Delivered in Phoenix, N. Y., on the Evening of February 27th, 1848, by N. Wittrams, M.D. 
; and communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, r 
Lapies anp GenTLeMeN,—In view of the sickness and corporeal suf- 
fering which have been entailed upon our race, the goodness of our 
Heavenly Father has mercifully placed within reach, the. means to as- 
suage the pangs of disease and protract the period of human existence. 
And whilst we acknowledge the benevolence of Deity in making known 
a remedy for all our spiritual infirmities, let us not be unmindful of his 
sn in also providing for the diseases incident to our mortal bodies. 
or as we do not of ourselves possess an adequate remedy for the mala- 
dies of the soul, so also are our corporeal bodies destitute of that self- 
preserving principle necessary to our recovery from many diseases to 
which we are exposed. Hence it may be said, that what the gospel is 
to the inward man, the healing art is to the outward man. Ik is true, 
that when disease assails our bodies, there is generally an effort on the part 
of the corporeal system, to resist the intruder and restore health once 
more to her forsaken throne. For instance, if a particle of sand or any 
foreign body becomes lodged in the eye, a most painful sensation is pro- 
duced, a flow of tears is excited, and in this way the object is removed, 
and the organ relieved of its suffering. So, also, if we cut or lacerate 
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our flesh, an inflammation is produced, a peculiar fluid called fibrin is 
deposited between the raw. surfaces, and this becoming organized, once 
more restores the union of the parts. And to this principle are we 
mainly indebted for our recovery from the consequences of falls, blows, 
wounds, &c., rather than to the liniments, washes or plasters, of your over- 
officious doctors, or kind-hearted but unskilful friends and nurses. - Igno- 
rance of this important law, has resulted in great injustice and thousands 
of erroneous conclusions. For it is nothing very uncommon for nature 
to perform the cure, whilst its entire credit is ascribed to the physician or. 
some one else. It does not follow, because an individual has a lame 
back, applies the ‘“ Poor Man’s Plaster,” and gets well, that the plaster: 
has performed the cure. It is true, moreover, that were it not for this 
restorative principle (or this vis medicatrix nature, as it is called by phy-: 
sicians), we should not possess the faculty of subduing a solitary disease, 
though of the most simple character. But notwithstanding all this, we 
should be extremely cautious lest too much dependence be placed upon 
the principle now under consideration. For much as we rely upon it, it: 
is a truth well known, at least among medical men, that the restorative 
principle is not always salutary in its operations. That she generally. 
and almost invariably lends her services where disease exists, cannot be 
denied ; though instances are known where her efforts are not manifested 
at all, as well as those where they are not of a healthy character. I am 
aware that this to the speculative, rather than the practical philosopher, 
will appear as a bold and unwarrantable position. ‘To say that a law of 
nature is defective, that it is inadequate to its own purposes, is indeed am 
assertion, not to be admitted without some evidence, at least, in its sup- 
port. But fortunately for the position, the proofs are neither few nor fa 

between. Instances have presented themselves to almost every one, of 
burns upon the extremities, where both the fingers and toes have been 
united and consolidated. Nature, it is true, has acted in the premises, 
and she has performed the cure; but in doing it (if she is always salu- 
tary), she should have spared herself the trouble of gluing either the 
fingers or toes together. ‘A little girl in my practice, a few years since, 
received a burn upon the top of her foot; the cure was entrusted to na- 
ture, rather than the physician. In a‘ few weeks nature had accom- 
plished her work ; but in doing it, she had so far contracted the tendons, 
that the foot was turned perpendicularly upward, and the ankle-joint dis- 
located. A division of the tendons enabled me to extend the foot and 
restore it again to its natural position, an object which ought to have been 
secured whilst the healing process was yet going on. Nothing is more 
common, than the adhesion of one internal organ to another, as the result 
of a previous inflammation. The lungs are frequently attached to. the 
spine, ribs, diaphragm, &c. And _so also of the liver and stomach, whilst 
one portion of the bowels has. been inseparably attached to another. . And 
why all this, if the restorative principle.is “never wrong, but always 
efficient”’? And again, it cannot be said that nature.exercises the ut- 
most discretion in the production of the second set of teeth. In general 
this is the case, but frequently, through apparent impatience, she forces 
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the permanent teeth in upon the original set, before the latter have beem 
apprised of their own danger, or have scarcely dreamed of leaving the 
ground. A contest ensues, victory decides in favor of the original occus 
pants, and the new recruits are thrown into a state of most deplorable: 
irregularity and confusion. 
- We are apt to speak of the restorative principle as though it were all: 
harmony, wisdom and benevolence. But truth requires us to. say, that: 
though this principle is often the instrument of health, it is nevertheless 
not unfrequently the instrument of death also. In it the bane and anti- 
dote are often combined, and the great business of the physician is to 
encourage its salutary etforts and counteract those of an opposite charac. 
ter. 1 know very well, that there are those who declare, that their 
medicines assist nature and harmonize in all respects with her operations ;. 
and 1 acknowledge, that the sentiment, a priori, is a reasonable one. 
But the main objection to it is, as has already been shown, that the re- 
storative principle is not always trustworthy in its services. Prove to me 
that nature is always right in this particular, nay, more, that she always 
is ‘true to her purposes in the production of her offspring ; that order. 
and ‘beauty, instead of the most eccentric deformity, characterize her 
workmanship, and I will confess the incorrectness of the position which 
Ihave assumed. ‘Till then, I must repudiate the idea, that the restora- 
tive principle is always favorable in its efforts to overcome disease, or that 
it affords a coriect indication of the business of medical men. And after 
all, there is nothing so very absurd or unphilosophical in this conclusion as 
many, at first, might suppose. For it is to be borne in mind, that natural 
laws, even, are more or less modified by circumstances. For instance, 
thander and lightning are phenomena resulting from a destruction of. the 
equilibrium of the electric fluid; yet this very fluid is so far influenced 
by the magnetic telegraph, that where these wires are abundant, both of 
these phenomena are comparatively rare. Here a powerful effect has 
been produced upon natural laws and. their results, and it requires no 
great stretch of credulity, on my part, to believe, that a change equally 
important has taken place in the character of*the restorative principle. 
Not for the better, however, but for the worse; and in proportion as 
man has degenerated in his habits and mode of life. | 9) 
Ido not contend that natural laws are anything different from what 
their author designed them to be. But I do contend that the whole 
human family is physically degenerated, that the seeds of disease are at 
an early period implanted within us, and that a premature dissolution is 
our inevitable destiny. We shrink with horror at the thought, and: turn 
with the deepest anguish from the spectacle of our own frailty ; but 
seldom do we realize that we are reaping the fruit of own folly and in- 
discretion. ‘True it is, that our organic laws have. been grossly violated, 
and it would be folly to suppose that no deleterious consequences’ were 
the result. Our mode of life for the present, and for generations which 
have passed, has been more of an artificial character than otherwise. 
Luxury, idleness’ and intemperance are our iar characteristics. 


these channels the corporeal system has become dcranged, its 
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vital energies enfeebled, and the restorative principle materially impaired. 


Where, then, is the safety in trusting to nature the cure of diseases, or 
of adopting her as an invariable guide? ‘To do so, would be occasion~ 
ally to do right, and (under present circumstances) not unfrequently to 
do wrong. ‘To my mind, nature appears as an unsafe and unskilful physi- 
cian, and one whose qualifications are becoming still more and more im- 
jired, as the demand for her services is increased. | 
_Afsuch be the case, there seems an absolute necessity for additional 
means tO mitigate corporeal suffering, and conduct the various maladies 
of our race to a more safe and happy termination. To this end, Medical 
Science has been applied. To this end, the Healing Art has most em- 
phatically and nobly responded. Hence, when assailed by disease, we 
seek, with no little confidence, that relief which it is the peculiar province: 
of Medicine, to bestow. And in this respect we are doubtless more ine 
fluenced by our instinctive propensities than any habit which has beew 
acquired. ‘This is rendered more than probable when we take into con- 
sideration the fact, that all nations have had some knowledge of curative 
remedies ; and more especially when we reflect that even the lower ani- 
mals have their peculiar remedies, to which they resort with instinctive 
certainty. Of their remedies, however, we know less than of the dis- 
eases to which they are exposed. And yet enough is known to satisfy 
us, that they have their antidotes, and those, too, which are followed 
by the most satisfactory results. Some naturalist, whose name J have 
forgotten, relates the following incident, which shows the inadequacy of 
the restorative principle in the lower animals, and their instinctive ine 
clination to remedial agents. A combat took place between a toad and 
@ venomous serpent. ‘The toad, on receiving a wound, would leave: his 
antagonist, hop a few feet and pluck a small herb, which he held in his 
mouth fora moment, after which be would return to the engagement. 
This operation was several times performed, but at length an:observer 
removed the antidote out of his reach, when the poor toad immediately 
egan to sicken and soon died. ety! 

» Enough, I trust, has been saff to show the two following points, viz.— 
that the restorative principle is not always salutary in. its operations, and 
that there is an absolute necessity for auxiliary means in the treatment of 
disease. In the selection of these means, man, instead of being directed 
by instinctive faculties, is thrown altogether upon his own reason and: ob-~ 
servation. To him, experiment and observation are what instinct. is td 
the lower classes of animated beings. Hence the science of medicine:is 
emphatically an experimental science. It is prompted by no intuitive 
or instinctive principle whatever ; but. is based upon an actual tral and 
careful observation of the operations of medicines upon living bodies. 
Thus the ancients directed their sick to be exposed in public places, 
and, as strangers were ‘passing by, they were required to examine each 
case and compare it with those which had previously fallen under their 
observation, and to recommend: such remedies as had. been. known to 
ym favorably in similar complaints. ‘This expedient had the effect 
gaining a confidence. in. certain medicines: when-applied to certain 
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diseases, and of laying the foundation for a system of medicine, which 
the lapse of more than two thousand years has only served to strengthen 
and improve. The knowledge of the healing art which had thus been 
acquired, was for a long time destitute of that systematic arrangement 
necessary to its consideration as a science. At length, however, the 
energies of Hippocrates, a Greek physician, was aroused to the per- 
formance of this hitherto unaccomplished and momentous task. He 
seized, with a commendable zeal, upon the discordant materials which 
the archives of Greece, Rome, Egypt, Arabia and other countries afford- 
ed him, and from which he was enabled to lay both deep and wide the. 
foundation and only foundation of true medical knowledge. ‘To this 
great and good man are we indebted, not only for having brought to view 
the fundamental principles of the profession, but for having excited a 
more general and successful spirit of inquiry relative to so momentous a 
subject. Since the time of Hippocrates, which was near five hundred 
years prior to the christian era, the healing art has been practised as a 
distinct. and independent profession. Its principles have been the sub- 
of the closest study and investigation among all civilized nations, 
and that, too, by men of the most profound attamments. In the earlier 
history of inedicine, the names of Aesculapius, Galen, Fabricius, Harvey, 
Boerhaave, &c., are associated with the most exalted sentiments of wisdom, 
morality and goodness. In our own age and in our own country, we 
cherish, with just and patriotic pride, the names of many distinguished for 
their virtues and unsurpassed attainments in medical science and general 
literature. And it is a matter of the most hearty congratulation, that 
the labors of such men have not been in vain, but have been crowned 
with a degree of success commensurate to the amount of talent and la+ 
bor which have been bestowed. In proof of this, it might be said: 
that there are many diseases which, of themselves would result in @ 
fatal termination, but which are now, when treated by the. skilful physi- 
cian, attended with little or no danger.. Prior to vaccination, it was es- 
timated that one ‘out of every three cases of death was caused by small- 
pox. At the present time, not more tharfone'out of every five heoulied 
dies of this disease. It is also asserted by high authority, that belladonna 
is an actual preventive of scarlet fever; and that where the disease has 
become established, its danger and severity are materially lessened by 
this remedy. Very recently, moreover, it has been declared by an 
English physician, that chlorine gas effectually counteracts and decom- 
the effluvia by which the Asiatic cholera is generated. And there 
is reason for the opinion, that there are many other diseases of a: mali 

nant and dangerous character, which subsequent discoveries will am 
us to govern at our will, : dy | 
In addition to the foregoing, I may mention the recent discovery that 
the vapof of sulphuric ether is an effectual remedy for pain attending 


ware operations. This was the result of the united experiments of 


Jackson and Morton, of Boston, in 1846. Under the influence 
of this powerful agent, the most painful operations have been performed 
without the least suffering on the part of the subjects of them. Tu- 
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mors have been removed, limbs amputated, fractured and dislocated 
bones adjusted, and even a red-hot iron drawn the whole length of the 
back, without one distorted look or the quiver of a muscle. Encoura 
by the discovery of the letheon, other experiments have been instituted, 
resulting in the use of chloroform for the same important and desirable 
purposes. ‘To Dr. Simpson, of Edinburgh, belongs the credit of this 
discovery, which took place in 1847; though justice to ourselves, and 
particularly to Drs. Morton and Jackson, requires me to say, in the 
lanetiaite of the London Lancet, that “to the discovery of the use of 
ether vapor we owe the employment of chloroform.” ‘The discovery of 
these agents is emphatically the greatest one of modern times connected 
with the profession, and one for which suffering humanity bas reason to 
be grateful in the extreme. Blessings upon their authors for having so 
abundantly contributed to relieve the pain and suffering of the un- 
fortunate. 
Other improvements, not only in the medical, but in the surgical de- 
eng of the profession, have of late been introduced, as is evinced 
y the multiplicity of artificial limbs, eyes, noses, lips, palates and teeth, 
worn at the present day. Surely, then, the science of medicine age a 
the most ample means for benefiting man, and contributing its full share 
to mitigate his trials, sufferings and misfortunes. Every year brings with 
it some accession to our present stock of knowledge, by which the limits 
of our profession are extended and its resources for the cure of diseases 
increased. ‘The elements of improvement and genuine “reform” are at 
work, and will not cease until “the whole Jump has been leavened.” 
No disease should be regarded as incurable, or neglected, becayse an ade- 
quate remedy does not already exist. ‘I can try,” has led to the dis- 
covery of specific remedies for many diseases, and may for all others 
which do or may exist. Not long since, cancer, diabetes and pulmonary 
consumption were considered incurable diseases. At present, however, 
the idea is abandoned relative to the two latter complaints, and less confi- 
dence is attached to the belief of the fatal results of the former. ‘Those 
who doubt the curability of pulmonary consumption are referred to the 
more recent writings of Laennec, Andral, Stokes, Williams, Bennet, &e. 
These writings show, that this hitherto fatal and extensive malady is not 
necessarily fatal, and inspire us with the anticipation, that other diseases, 
which can now only be palliated, will yet be brought under the benign 
influence of the healing art. 
But still, let us not anticipate too much, for in our present state of 
physical degeneracy, diseases must exist, and their victims sink to a pre- 
mature grave. For notwithstanding we may possess a specific remedy 
for all diseases, yet there is a limit beyond which their influence is lost, 
and that, too, as a legitimate consequence of the exhausted and worn out 
condition of the constitution itself. But though man is mortal, ahd though 
our most successful efforts must finally fail, still it is the province of-medi- 
cine to modify what it cannot prevent, and mitigate what it cannot heal. 
And this, the peculiar resources pertaining to it enable us, under all cir- 
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cumstances, to do. Of the truth of this all are aware, who have a tolera- 
ble understanding of the fundamental principles of the profession. 

It is to be regretted, however, that the public mind is not generally 
enlightened upon this important subject. A general knowledge of the 
principles of the profession may and ought to be possessed by every in- 
dividual. In the absence of a physician this would enable others to pre- 
scribe, in cases of sickness, something which might be actually beneficial 
to the patient, till such time as some one better qualified might be called. 
Tt would also enable those who attend upon the sick, in the capacity of 
nurses, to co-operate with the physician, instead of frequently destroying 
the effect of his best remedies, by the improper addition or substitution of 
theirown. And, lastly, it would qualify individuals justly to discriminate 
‘between various systems of practice adopted by those who espouse this 
important art. At the present time, it is too often the case, that physi- 
cians of the most limited attainments succeed the best in gaining the pa- 
- tronage of the community, and amassing wealth from the practice of their 
profession. In the estimation of many, a real bragging, blustering sort of 
fellow is twice as good a doctor asany other. With others, fine clothes, 
‘a polite bow, and splendid horse and carriage, constitute the very best 
evidence of a skilful physician. Others still, are of opinion that studied 
_ ‘gravity, a grave countenance and an air of dignified silence, are marks of 
a discerning and cautious practitioner. Unfavorable as these remarks 
may be to the sagacity of individuals, they are nevertheless too true of 
entire communities. Were it otherwise, presumptuous ignoramuses would 
not thrive and fatten, where talent and substantial worth sicken and die. 
‘All these, ‘and many other evils, would at once disappear if the people 
possessed the same amount of knowledge upon the subject of medicine 
which they possess in regard to law, politics and theology. | 
f [To be continued.) | 


VAGINAL HYSTEROTOMY. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

My Dear Sir,—In the last number of the American Journal an in- 
teresting case of “ Vaginal Hysterotomy ” is reported by Professor Bed- 
ford, of New York. In the conclusion of the paper, Dr. Bedford has 
the following—‘ Iam not aware that this operation has ever been per- 
formed in America—at least I have found no record of it.” In one 
of the numbers of the Boston Journal, probably in 1834 or 1835, per- 
haps at'a subsequent period, I published a case of “Occlusion of. the Os 
Uteri,” successfully treated by vaginal hysterotomy, and saved both 
mother and child; and if you have the Journal of that date, which 
doubtless you have, you will readily find the case reported... If so, and 
you think my case a parallel one to Dr. Bedford’s, please notice it in 
your Journal, and friend and ob’t serv’t, 
Prince Edward C. H., Va., May 2,.1848. J. P. Merraver. 
[The case above referred to is reported by Prof. Mettaver (who has 
favored us at different times with several valuable papers) in this Journal 
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for August 5, 1835. We prefer copying from it that part which con- 
tains the account of the operation, that Prof M. and others who have 
read the case in the American Journal, may judge for themselves re- 
specting the similarity of the two cases. The part copied will also be 
found interesting in itself to those not prepared to make a comparison. 
It will be seen that Prof. M. is mistaken with regard to saving the child.] 


“With these facts before me, I was irresistibly led to the conclusion 
that the os uteri was covered and occluded by a membrane ; that its close 
attachinent to it as well as the contiguous parts prevented dilatation, and 
thus became the active instrument in resisting and interrupting labor, in 
its first or preparatory stage. : 

“Tn this state of the case a medical friend arrived. A further examina- 
tion was now made to satisfy our minds that the views already intimated 
were not gratuitous or entirely without foundation. There being a per- 
fect unanimity and concurrence of opinion in our consultation, both as 
regards the nature of the case and the remediate course demanded for 
its relief, no time was lost in performing the operation agreed on, which 
was short and exceedingly simmple—and executed in the following manner, 

“The index finger of the left hand was introduced into the vagina, and 
its extremity placed in contact with the protruding part. A common 
perforator with the point pretty sharp and keen, held in the nght, was 
then introduced and conducted along the finger down to the protrusion, 
with its convexity to the hollow of the sacrum ; the point now was ap- 
plied a little below the most prominent part of it, under the impression 
that being curved, the instrument would with greater certainty enter the 
0s uteri, after puncturing the nembrane, without the danger of wounding 
the cervix should the protrusion be correspondent with the tincal open- 
ing. Placed in this situation the perforator was entered by a ventle but 
steady effort. As soon as the water began to jet from the wound, and to 
flow from the vagina, so as to be recognized as the liquor amnii, the 
puncture was enlarged, by simply opening the blades a little. The finger 
now was made to enter it, as the perforator was withdrawn, merely to 
plug it up until I could get out of the direction which the gushing sluice 
of the waters would be apt to take. The finger being removed, the waters 
flowed with great impetuosity. They were very soon evacuated, leaving 
the abdomen much reduced, and affording the anxious female no incon- 
siderable relief from pain and soreness. As soon as the water ceased to 
flow, I examined again. I found that the os uteri was covered by a thick, 
strong membrane, that I had punctured it nearly opposite to the tincal 
Opening ; and that this last had not dilated beyond the size of a twenty- 
eent piece. 1 next enlarged, with much difficulty, the puncture, by tear- 
ing the membrane with the index finger, detaching it at the same time 
from the margin of the os uteri and cervix, as well as the gba ten. 
contiguous parts. While separating the membrane | distinctly perceiv 
the os tince dilate, which in a few seconds was expanded to the full sizé 
for delivery—the whole operation lasted about fifteen minutes. The 

was now dissected away without any further delay, though with 
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much difficulty, owing to the contracted and compressed state of the hi 
straits. ‘The woman’s two former labors, in which | had been compelled si 
to resort to embryotomy, induced me in this case to employ it unhesitat- th 
ingly and as a matter of unavoidable necessity. The foetus was very it 
| large. ‘Tle woman, after such protracted and severe suffering, felt so rm 
| much relieved in mind, as soon as delivery was announced, as to declare dr 
that she was entirely free from pain. There was, notwithstanding, much Je 
| tenderness and soreness throughout the abdominal region. In six hours « 
| after delivery I directed an active cathartic ; to be repeated once in eight M 
or twelve hours, until the tenderness of the abdomen should subside. by 
| Recovery was rapid. The woman has been pregnant since this case he 
occurred, requiring embryotomy before delivery could be effected, and is - 9 
now in fine health.” tir 
ay THE DISCOVERY OF ETHERIZATION. ' th 
‘To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
Dear Sir.—Some of the writers in your Journal, on “ etherization,” z 
including Dr. Bigelow, appear to one of your readers, at least, guilty of th 
very great injustice towards the late Dr. Wells, of Hartford, in claiming pe 
for Dr. Morton or Jackson, or both, the credit of the discovery of such 
temporary insensibility by the inhalation of anasthetic agents, that surgical c 
operations may be painless. True, Dr. B. and some others confine their a 
rematks exclusively to “ etherization ”; bending all their strength to pe 
show that to one or both of these Boston gentlemen, this great discovery oh 
belongs. But with all due deference to these writers. this is not the ilo 
question at issue; it is the principle, that such a degree of insensibility wi 
may be safely produced by inhaling certain substances, that surgical ope- rik 
rations may be safely performed, during the continuance of that state. It the 
is presumed that there is not a physician in these United States, out of rid 
the city of Boston, but what fully believes that the credit of such dis- ‘us 
covery belongs wholly and solely to the late Horace Wells, M.D., of wi 
Hartford. Indeed, it would seem to be the aim of these gentlemen— Lis 
although we believe them innocent of such design—to do intentional in- ‘ 
justice to the lamented inventor; for we cannot suppose that they are je 
ignorant of what he actually accomplished in this matter. First, we had ie 
a dozen writers in your Journal, some advocating the claims of Jack- ali 
son, and some those of Morton. Next, we had a voluminous report of ‘is 
the surgeons of the Massachusetts General Hospital, in which Dr. Jack- + 
son was certainly handled without gloves, and his pretensions pretty rm 
effectually demolished—without, however, establishing those of Dr. Mor- my 
ton. Next, we have an entire number of the ‘ Living Age” devoted Ret 
to sustain the claims of Dr. Morton, and, strange as it may seem, an acute Dr 
Yankee lawyer employed “ professionally ” to advocate this gentleman’s RY 
pretensions to the honors of the discovery. As a piece of special plead- 
ing, this effort of Mr. Dana does credit to his talents and ingenuity ; but a 
if it is a fair specimen of his candor and honesty, we shall be com- oid 
pelled to place the honorable advocate in a lower scale of morality, than Fr 
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he would be pleased to occupy. Granting the premises, the argument 
is entirely successful ; but, unfortunately for the success of his cause, 
they are without foundation, We are prepared to prove this, whencver 
it may be denied. Lastly, we have Dr. Bigelow’s essay, which is sup- 
posed to be designed to clinch the nail which the former laygrers have 
driven. In the continuation of his article in the last. number of your 
Journal, p. 265, the claims of Dr. Wells are thus summarily disposed of-— 
“The suggestion of the discovery occurred to Davy, Jackson, Wells, 
Morton and many others. Horace Wells seems to have conceived this 
hypothesis more distinctly than any other individual. So persuaded was 
he of its probability, that he made several experiments ; and even made 
a journey to the medical class at Boston, before whom, however, he en- 
tively failed to verify his theory! He then abandoned it, until. it was 
confirmed by Dr. Morton.” Te 

If Dr. B. wishes to pass for a man of candor, he will have to revise 
the above paragraph, before he sends out his essay in pampliet form, 
After all that has been proved to the world, in relation to Dr. Wells’s 
claim to this discovery, it is presuming a good deal, to put forth such 
a statement as we have quoted above. For, let it be remembered, that-in 
the fall of 1844, Dr. Wells, then practising dentistry in Hartford, took hime 
self nitrous oxide gas, and had a tooth extracted without the slightest 
pain, and that he performed the same operation on nearly twenty patients 
under similar circumstances, and with like results; that he soon after- 
wards went to Boston and made known his discovery, and. the experi» 
ments which proved tt, to Drs. Jackson and. Morton, Warren and Hay- 
ward; the two first expressing their utter disbelief that surgical opera- 
tions could be performed without pain, and both admitting that the fact 
was entirely new to them. By invitation, Dr. Wells addressed the 
medical class on the subject. In this address, he endeavored to establish 
the principle that the system, when wrought up to a certain degree of 
nervous excitement, by any means whatever, would thus be rendered in- 
sensible to pain, and would admit of surgical operations being performed 
without any disagreeable sensations. In proof of this, Dr. Wells related 
his experience in extracting teeth under the influence of nitrous oxide 
gas, stating that, with one or two exceptions, all on whom he had operated 
experienced no pain whatever. He alsostated distinctly that he was making 
use of nitrous oxide gas, simply because he considered it safer than anything 
else which could be used for this purpose ; assuring the class that the same 
result would follow, if the nervous system was sufficiently excited in 


any manner whatever. Dr. W., it is true, attempted to extract a tooth 


before the class, while the patient was under the influence of the gas, but 
hot with entire success, as frequently happens now ; in this case the gas 
g was removed before the patient was brought under its influence. 
r. B., and all the writers who are endeavoring to prove this discove 
a Boston notion, rest their argument entirely on the failure of this single 
experiment, without even hinting that Dr. W. had, ever performed other 
experiments, or even succeeded in a single one. This. marked unfairness 
adinits of no excuse nor apology. Jt was injustice to the living ; it is 
how injustice to the dead. | 


* 
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Dr. Morton was a student of Dr. Wells, and through the influence 
of his preceptor was established in business in Boston as a dentist. Dr, 
W. fully communicated with him; made no secret of his discovery ; 
told him to get Dr. Jackson to prepare him some nitrous oxide gas, whd 
gave him @fher in its place, which was successfully used soon afterwaros 
in the Massachusetts General Hospital. Drs. Jackson and Morton now 
entered into a written contract as co-discoverers, took out a patent, and 
sent out general circulars cautioning the profession against using their pe- 
culiar “‘ compound” or “letheon,” under heavy penalties, and offering 
to sell rights for $50, and to allow surgeons to use it, provided they 
would hand over one half of all they received for operations performed 
on patients under its use! In this “ agreement,” and in the specifica- 
tion of their patent, Dr. Jackson acknowledges that Dr. Morton made the 
discovery “ in conjunction ” with himself, although in letters sent to Paris 
and elsewhere, Dr. J. is said to take all the credit to himself, not 
even mentioning Dr. Morton’s name! As sogn as these facts were 
known, a rupture, of course, took place between Jackson and Morton ; 
criminations and recriminations followed ; their respective advocates en- 
teted the arena, and the result has been, that the claims of both have 
been effectually exploded (always excepting, in the eyes of the Boston 
faculty). 

Dee any one deny the ahove statements? We have the affidavits of 
several gentlemen of Hartford, sustaining every one of them. Dr. P. 
W. Ellsworth, son of Gov. Ellsworth, stated, in an article in your own 

ages, that the above facts came under bis own personal observation, 

r. Marcy also states (Journal of Commerce) that he was. knowing to 
the same facts, and that Dr. W. had operated on many patients while 
rendered insensible not only by nitrous oxide, but ether. And yet, in the 
face of all this, Dr. Bigelow says “the succestion occurred to Dr. 
Wells”; and that “he seems to have conceived the HYPOTHESIS more 
distinctly than any other individual”! Most truly he did, and so dis- 
tinctly that he had one of his own teeth extracted, under the influence 
of the “ hypothesis,” and extracted more than a score of others under 
like circumstances! ‘The studied attempts at inystification, in which this 
matter has been involved, does no credit to the candor of the gentlemen, 
who, whatever may have been their motives, whether pecuniary like that 
of Mr. Dana, or of a more disinterested character, have lent their efforts 
to sustain an unjust claim. Why harp so incessantly upon ether alone 
yg has already given way to chloroform and other agents)? For, as 

tr. Marcy states, “ The man who first discovered the fact that the inha- 
lation of a guseous substance would render the body insensible to pain, 
during surgical operations, should be entitled to all the credit or emolu- 
ment which may accrue from the use of any substance of this nature. 
This is the privcipLe—this is the ract—this is the piscovery. The 
mere substitution of ether, or any other article, for the gas, no more enti- 
tles one to the claim of a discovery, than the substitution of coal for wood 
in generating steam, would entitle one to be called the discoverer of the 
powers of steam.” While, therefore, we agree with Dr. Bigelow that 


‘a 
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“the man to whom the original hint occurs is not the inventor, nor yet 
he who forms a theory upon this hint,” we maintain that all this has no 
application to Dr. Wells, with whom this matter was not a “theory,” nor 
an “hypothesis,” but a fact, demonstrated by more than twenty success- 
ful experiments. But, says Dr. B., Dr. Wells did not convince other 
people of the reality of his claims. By “other people,” we suppose 
we are to understand “ Boston people.” Hartford people, Connecticut 
people, were convinced, but it took a Bostonian to convince Boston 
people. Notwithstanding Dr. W.’s statement in his lecture in Boston, | 
that he had succeeded in twenty cases, in extracting teeth while the 
patient was in a state of insensibility, yet because of his partial failure 
in a single experiment, he was ridiculed, and his pretensions scouted to 
the four winds. But no sooner does the same “ theory ” “ome up under 
the auspices of two Bostonians, than the doors of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital were thrown open to them ; every facility is granted 
for carrying on their exferiments, and the whole literary and professional 
talent of Boston is called into requisition to publish the discovery to the 
world, and extol the merits of the men who were instrumental in con- 
necting their own names with it. } 

“ He who verifies the suggestion,” says Dr. Bigelow, “ is the real dis- 
coverer.” Did not Dr. Wells verify it? Hear the late Dr. Fuller, of 
Hartford, in his affidavit. | . yi? 
tis chy, having made a discovery ‘which kim and olhers to teat pune 
by the use of exhilarating gas. Ihave conversed with several gentlemen, whose reputation for 
honor and veracity places them above suspicion, who have had these operations performed by the 
said Wells, in the fall of 1844; and they assure me that the operation was attended with no pain 
whatever. ‘There is no doubt in my mind that said Wells discovered and made the first practical 
application of this principle in om ony operations. By comparing dates of the several claimants, 

ere can remain no doubt of ct. | S. Futier, M.D.” | 
_ And yet, says Dr. B., “Dr. Morton verified the suggestion, from 
whatever source it emanated”?! Again, “he assumed the responsibility 
of danger. He first conclusively demonstrated of ETHER—I, that it 
would always produce insensibility to pain; 2, that it was safe. These 
two points constitute the discovery.” How does this tally with the affi- 
davit of Dr. E. Marcy, which reads thus :-— 


__ “I take pleasure in certifying, that more than two years since, at the request of Horace Wells, 
Esgq., of this city, | visited his ame for the parpese of witnessing the extraction of a tooth from a 
man, while under the influence of the nitrous oxide gas. ‘The idea was novel to me, and It 
occasion to be present during the operation. The gas was administered by Mr. Wells, and the 
operation performed without any apparent suffering on the part of the individual operated upon. 
ards questioned him in rd to his sensations during the extraction, and he assured me 
that he had not experienced the slightest degree of pain. At this time, the comparative merits of 
the gas, and of rectified sulphuric ether vapor, were discussed, and I gave it as my opinion that 
the nitrous oxide gas was the safest, inasmuch as the after effects of this gas are not so unpleasant 
as those from the ether vapor. I also take this occasion to assert, from my positive knowledge, 
that the ether vapor was administered soon after this period, and prior to 1845, for the performance 
of a surgical operation. 3 | E. E. Marcy, M.D.” 
“ Hartford, March 27th, 1847." 


“To show that Dr.: Morton: was only a nurse,” says Dr. Bigelow, 


“an instrument of pre-established knowledge-—such knowledge must be. 
Proved to be pre-established.” Hear Dr. Hawley, i 
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| “ This is to certify, that during the last two or thrte years Ihave been familiar with the suc- 
cessful operations of Mr. Horace Wells, and other dentists of this city, in extracting teeth without 
pain, by the aid of nitrous oxide gas, and he alone was regarded as the author of this discovery, 
“ Hartford, March 27th, 1847. G. B. Hawcey, M.D.” 
Again, says Dr. B., “Dr. Morton was both the prime mover and the 
immediate agent in the introduction of this discovery to the world.” 
Hear what Dr. Riggs has to offer :-— 


“T, John M. Riggs, surgeon-dentist, of the city and county of Hartford, State of Connecticut, 
in the United States of America, being of lawful age, and duly sworn, do depose and say,— 
- That on or about the Ist of Nov. 1844, I was consulted by Horace Wells, surgeon-dentist, of the 
city and county as aforesaid, as to the practicability of administering nitrous oxide gas prior to the 
performance of surgical or dental operations. Thinking favorably of the suggestion, it was deci 
ed to make trial of the gas in question ; and on the day following, per agreement, the protoxide 
of nitrogen was administered to Horace Wells aforesaid, at his request, and I extracted one of 


his superior molar teeth, he manifesting no signs of suffering, and stating that he felt no pain du 
the operation. Encouraged and gratified with the success of the first experiment, the aforesail 
Wells and myself continued to administer to various individuals the said gas, and to extract teeth 
while under its influence, in the presence of several gentlemen, until fully satisfied of its usefulness 
and applicability in surgical operations. I furthermore affirm that the said Wells avowed his in- 
tention to communicate the discovery to the dental and medical faculty, and in pursuance of that 
intention, proceeded to the city of Boston, State of Massachusettg for that parpaee whilst I con- 
tinued to use the said gas with great success, the patients assuring me they felt no pain. 

Hartford, March, 1847.” Joun M. 

And all this, let it be recollected, two years before the names of Jack- 
son or Morton were heard of in connection with the matter. If there 
are any individuals who really know where the truth lies m connection 
with this disputed claim of priority, it must be Drs. Morton and Jackson, 
who swore in their joint specification for their patent, that they jointly 
made the discovery—and yet each of these gentlemen has repeatedly 
in the public prints, since that time, denied the claims of the other. Dr, 
Jackson does not claim an earlier discovery than the latter part of 1846, 
and even then only suggested to Mr. Morton ihat ether might answer 
the purpose ; and the first trial of Mr. Morton was on the 30th Sept, 
1846 ; yet Dr. Ellsworth, of Hartford, in his affidavit, proves that Dr. 
Wells was in the habit of administering nitrous oxide gas, two years 
earlier, viz., in 1844, and that “many teeth were extracted under its 
influence.” | 

The “ idea,” then, and its practical application, belong to Dr. Wells, 
and to him alone; and it is utterly in vain for Dr. B., Mr. Dana, or 
any other man, to gainsay it. The facts are proved; are before the 
world; and whoever attempts to deny them, for the purpose of glorifying 
any city, school, hospital or State, must expect an indignant protest from 
a profession ever jealous of the right and claims of its humblest, although 
deceased, members. JusTITIA. 


A REJOINDER TO MR. BIGELOW'S CLAIM TO THE FIRST USE OF 
THE NEW ADHESIVE PLASTER. : 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—Allow me space for a brief comment on an article in your last Jour- 
nal from Mr. Bigelow, who still denies but not disproves my claim.. J 
gave, in my last paper, the date when I applied cotton varnish to surgery. 
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I proved that it was as early as the 17th of January, 1847. How many 
days previous to that it may have been, I did not assert, for the declaration 
of disputants, unsupported by proof, is of no avail in a controversy. Mr. 
B. has as yet brought zo proof that he made a surgical use of it at any 
particular date. 

In a former paper he labored to detail minutely various circumstances 
which made it zmpossible for him to have commenced using it as a varnish 
before the 20th of January, 1847. In his last paper he admits his dates © 
were fictitious! By his present statement it was on the 13¢h he was thus 
engaged. He is welcome to his change of date. The substitution of his 
present date for his former one only shows that he was using it as a var- 
nish on the 13th; while he does not prove what date he made a surgical 
use of the varnish, and that is the only point Jam contesting. He has as 
yet brought no proof of a surgical use of it as early as the 17th of Janu- 
ary; therefore my date and claim stand anterior to any be has proved, 

“This most inglorious and unimportant controversy ” remains precisely 
where it did before hig last denial of my claim appeared. I therefore 
should not deem it incumbent on me to notice his re-denial, were it not 
for a futile attempt to throw a doubt over my siatement that “I was pre- 
sent in Mr. Burnett’s store when his first bottle was made.” That a bottle 
of cotton varnish was made there, I knew from the fact that J was present 
atthe time. That his first bottle was made there, I supposed from his 
written statements. That it was his only bottle, I believed from his verbal 
statement to me, in his brother’s store, that such was the fact. If it was 
not the only bottle, it might not have been the first. If, on the other hand, 
itwas the only bottle he made there, then it necessarily was the first, 
although a clerk in the store pretends I was not there. 

The sole extent of the assertion which that clerk could make, honorably 
to himself and in justice to me, was that he did not see me there. Any- 
thing beyond that, is a mere gratuity of opinion, proffered through friend- 
ship, for Mr. Bigelow’s advantage. In this light it will no doubt be 
viewed by all unprejudiced persons. It does not alter the fact that I was 
there, because he did not see me. Being there, he may have seen me, 
and yet not remembered so trivial a circumstance after the lapse of a year 
and four months. It is magnifying the importance of this puerile attempt 
to impeach my veracity, by dwelling thus much upon it. Besides, Mr, 
Bigelow’s own friends are aware, and have frankly stated, that Mr. Bige- 
low had admitted to them (before the controversy began), that I was pre- 
sent in Mr. Burnett’s store when his first bottle was made ; although one 
of them, on finding that it would be to Mr. Bigelow’s disadvantage to re- 
peat his admission, has resorted to the plea of ‘‘ non mio ricordo,” 

Mr. Bigelow’s various queries to me, in his last article, are all gatisfacto- 
rily answered, by my having established the fact that my surgical use of it 
was not only anterior to any he has proved, but previous to the period 
when he asserts he gave me any varnish. The main question at issue, and 
the only one, is, what was the date of our respective surgical applications ? 
not who was first acquainted with its qualities or use as a varnish. 

One point more. Mr. B. says it is ‘injustice to which he cannot sub- 
mit.” If there has been any injustice on my part towards him, I am una- 
ware of it. That he has been “ grossly unjust” to me, in the very first 
paper he wrote, he has admitted to me, att 
Thave no wish to prolong this war of words and waste of time, and 


Demorphinized Opa 


never again to have occasion to allude to this insignificant controversy 
toon ape It is self-evident we cannot both be right. If Mr. B. withs 
out proof, is infallible, he can have applied it but a few hours before me. 
While if, with proof, I am correct, my application of it is but a few days 
rior to his. 
’ Until Mr. Bigelow can prove the day when he made a surgical use of 
the varnish to have been prior to the 17th of January, 1847, it will not 
weaken my position, or strengthen his if he does “ forever and distinctly 
deny my claim.” | 
is closing friendly remark that “he thinks I have defended my claim 
pecuniary motives, is unworthy his pen or my notice. 
- Dedham, May 11, 1848. Jno. Parker Maynarp. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, MAY 17, 1848. 


_ Demorphinized Opium.—A new and singular fraud has been attempted by. 
some of the opium merchants of Smyrna. A large quantity of opium was 
put up at auction last week, in this city, but its quality, happily, was season- 
ably detected, and the object of the foreign villains therefore defeated. The 
morphine was completely extracted, we are informed, from the whole mass. 
The wholesale druggists of Boston, to their honor, have held a meeting, 
and chosen a committee of vigilant dealers to ferret ont the origin of this 
extraordinary deception, and to adopt measures for preventing a repetition 
of an infamous scheme to injure the public. fas 


Insane Institutions.—Last week there was a meeting in New York of all 
the managers of institutions for the insane, through the length and breadth 
of the land. About thirty delegates are represented to have been present. 
A similar convocation was held last season. Details of each other’s mode 
of practice, discipline, regimen, and discoveries, would naturally lead to a. 
uniform system of treatment, both medically and morally, from which pa- 
tients will derive an incalculable benefit. ey 


~ Life Insurance.—It has been in mind, for some time, to explain to our 
[sew steer friends, the importance of securing a competency to their fami- 
ies, should they themselves be taken away by death. This may be accom- 
plished by an insurance on one’s life. Even students, with only money enough 
to purchase a policy, may carry themselves through a whole course of study 
by borrowing on that instrument. And again, physicians should impress 
those with whom they daily meet, to secure the benefit of this admirably 
systematized plan of feeding and clothing those who might be left destitute 
of all means of living, by the death of a parent. It seems hardly neces- 
sary, to show the success of the plan, to say more than that offices are con- 
stantly on the increase in all the principal cities ; but no one of them bids 
fair to have more active friends in New England, than the American Ma. 
tual Life Insurance Company of New Haven;’Conn., of which Prof. Silli- 
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man is president, and of which Oliver Brewster, Esq., corner of State amd 
Washington streets, Boston, is the efficient and gentlemanly agent. 

We purpose hereafter to give a detailed account of the manner of cons 
ducting examinations, &c., from a conviction that the business is done 
economically as well as scientifically, that medical gentlemen may be en- 
couraged to get themselves insured, as well as advise their patients to do 
the same. if 


Nature and Effects of Chloroform.—A re-print, in a pamphlet form, 
from the Western Lancet, containing. experiments made by a committee 
of the Edinburgh Medico-Chirurgical Society, together with a fatal case 
from the effecis of using chloroform, which occurred in Cincinnati, is cit- 
culating. There ate now four great parties having an interest. in this 
matter, viz., the partizans of the two who are claimed tobe the original 
discoverers of ether inhalation; and the friends and potent enemies of 
chloroform and all other articles for suspending consciousness. 


Dr. Gibbons's Valedictory.—The author of this address sustains the 
chair of the Institutes and Practice of Medicine in the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Medicine. The address was published by the class. Dr. Gibbons 
is a wit. Someof his keen sayings are in excellent taste; and he is a 
philosopher also. We are hardly satisfied in respect to his opinion of mes- 
merism. If it should hereafter be’ discovered that he really bows down to 
Dagon, the clairvoyants will have duped one who deserved a better fate. 
He is bold for temperance, which would make him a favorite in New Eng- 
land; and he understands the ups and downs in a physician’s life so tho- 


roughly, that his advice to students is of sterling value. 


Character of Rush.—Such is the title to an introductory lecture by Thos. 
D. Mitchell, M.D., Prof. of Theory and Practice of Medicine, &c., in the 
Philadelphia College of Medicine, It is rather flowery at the beginning, but 
hjs theme was well chosen, and on the whole, the lineaments of Dr. Rush 
are well and truly drawn. He was all that Dr. Mitchell claims him to be— 
a scholar, a philosopher, legislator, and philanthropist, whose writings and 
oral teachings have exerted a favorable and lasting influence on the medi- 
cal character of this country. Having been familiar with the biography of 
Dr. Rush from early life, we have found but little new in the discourse, 
and the lecturer’s conclusions are similar to those of his predecessors in dis- 
coursing upon the same profitable topic. 


~ Manuals on the Blood and Urine.—Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, whose 
names are familiar to ears medical, have sent forth a volume with the 
above title, which embraces distinct treatises, of much practical value, 
Within one cover, by John Wm. Griffith, M.D., G. Owen Rees, M.D., 
and Alfred Mariaick, M.D., illustrated by lithographic plates, about 
2 to copper engravings in their distinctness. The reader is impressed 
ith the idea that the subjects of the work are ably handled, and So ar- 
ranged, that he nt be a genius, and a bold; far reaching physiologist, 
who can add mach to this department of study and research. To be had 
at Ticknor &'Co.’s, Washington street, Boston, 
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+ Bay State Medical Reform Society.—At Lowell, where the profession 
stands on a firm foundation, the odds and ends of things in radicalism have 
organized an association with the above title, for regulating the practice of 
medicine. Says their preamble—‘ Whereas we are fully persuaded of 
the necessity of medical reform, both in science and practice,” &ec. ; and 
going on stronger and stronger, it leaks out towards the end, that the same 
class of people who crave legislative authority for conducting a lobelia in- 
stitution in another part of the State, are up to their armpits in this move- 
ment. It is a mortifying acknowledgment that Massachusetts, distin- 
guished for its intelligence, sustains so many quacks in this department of 
science. 


A Plant that destroys the Taste of Sugar.—Dr.sFaleoner made a com- 
munication to the London Linnean Society, in December last, covering a 
letter from the northern part of India, giving an account of a plant found 
there, which, when chewed, actually destroys the power of the tongue to 
appreciate the taste of sugar. It is the gymnema sylvestre ; nat. ord. ascle- 
ptadee, and goes by the name of Indian plant. Two hours after chewing 
some of the leaves, the aroma of tea could be appreciated, but the sugar 
with which it was sweetened could not be detected. The impression re- 
mains about twenty-four hours, sugar all the while feeling like sand on the 
tongue. It is sagely suggested that this may lead to some important phy- 
siological discoveries in regard to the organ of taste. : et, 


Ventilation of School Houses.—Dr. Clark’s report on this subject, to the 
City Government of Boston, is an admirable production. His reasonings 
are clear and convincing, and they have pout an influence that will 
have a beneficial effect on the physical condition of the thousands of child- 
ren in the public schools of this city. 


iy 


Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Medical Society.—This anniver- 
sary, which is the most interesting medical convention in New England, 
occurs on the last Wednesday in May. At 10 o’clock, A.M., the members 
assemble at the Masonic Temple, Tremont street, for the transaction of 
business. After the election of Counsellors, and the delivery of a dis- 
course by Dr. L. V. Bell, they will dine together at Faneuil Hall, the re- 
nowned cradle of liberty. Kgs 


Medical Controversy.—More of this has appeared in the Journal of late 
than has been agreeable to our wishes. We have been willing, as far as 
lies in our power, and as long as the matter may prove profitable to readers 
to gratify the friends of all parties interested in the medical discoveries 0 
the day; but there is danger of those who are thus interested becoming 
acrimonious, which, when it occurs, always renders a controversy un 
fitable. Two additional articles relative to these discoveries, appear at 
It is apconasyy to state that the one on the new adhesive plaster must be 
the last of this controversy in the Journal. The real matter in dispute 
is acknowledged by the parties, for both of whom we entertain the 
kindest feelings, to be trivial, and as they have both been accommodated 
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about equally with ‘space, neither can complain of the above decision. With 
regard to the article on ctherization, we must say distinctly that we cannot 
by any means agree’with the writer in all that he says. His bold assump- 
tion that not a ae seem in the United States, out of Boston, doubts the 
full extent of Dr. Wells’s claim, is singularly refuted on page 318 of this 
number of the Journal, by an entirely disinterested and competent witness, 
who is probably not alone among the physicians of his own State, in the 
views he has expressed. It is doubtful whether any benefit will result 
from a further continuance of this dispute, and it is hoped that all parties 
will consent to let it drop, at least in our pages. 7 


Maine Medical :School.—The Medical Lectures at Bowdoin College, 
Me., have just closed, and the degree of M.D. was conferred on the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, viz. :— ia 

Albion Barnard, thesis Agua; Alexander S. Butler, Inflammatione ; 
Charles D. Fairfield, Usu Electricitatis; Francis E. Hill, Febre Typhode ; 
Josiah Jordan, Utert Hydatide ; Albion W. Knight, Fungorum Veneno ; 
John Ladd, Febre T'yphode ; Albion K. P. Larrabee, Absorptione ; David 
C. Moorhead, Medicine Progressa ; John B. G. Morrison, Entozois ; Jabez 
W. Murray, Lithotomia ; Albert H. Sanborn, Cardite Rheumatica; John 
K. Stinchfield, Dyspepsia ; Marcus Trufton, Gastritide Erythematica ; 
Fran¢is G. Warren, Pleuritide ; Oliver A. Woodbury, Febre Typhode. — 


| for Costiveness.—To tHE Epiror, &c. Dear Sir,—I write you 
this note to inform your readers, if they do not already know it, of a sim- 
ple and easy method of overcoming costiveness. It is a matter of no 
small importance to be able to relieve nearly one half of the world of an 
evil fraught with so much suffering, and that, too, in a most easy and natural 
way. It corrects, most happily, acidity and flatulence of the stomach, and 
relieves, very much, most of the symptoms attendant on this disease. 
only thing to be used to: accomplish this, is boiled wheat. It should be 
taken as a diet in the same way that boiled rice is eaten, with either sugar, 
molasses or milk, as it best suits the patient. It is quite agreeable to the 
palate, and patients do not easily get tired of it. Your most ob’t serv’t, — 
Boston, May 8, 1848. Joun CroveHx. 


Marrizp.—Dr. A. B. Draper, of West Roxbury, Mass., to Mrs. S. H. Raynolds—Asa Gray 
M.D,, of Cambridge, Mars., to Miss Loring. 


Diep,—In Boston, Dr. Samuel Sawyer, 55. 


To CorrrsponDENTS.—Dr. Shipman’s Cases of Injury of the Head, and Dr. Brownell’s Case 
of Foreign Body in the Trachea, have been received. rly 
“Report of Deaths in Boston—for the week ending May 13th, 50.—Males, 23—females, 27.— 
Sullborn, Of consumption, 10—typhus fever, 1—scarlet fever, 1—child-bed, 
4—iufantile, 5—spasms, 1—murdered, 1—disease of the chest, 1—disease of the heart, 1—in- 
flammation of bowels 1—inflammation ‘of the lungs, 1—erysipelas, 1—throat 
cancer, 2—marasmus, 3—dropsy the brain, 2—suicide, 1 
, 1—bronchitis, 1—St. Vitus’s dance, 1—sma!lpox, !—dropsy_1. 
nder years, tween 5 and 20 years, ll—between 20 and. 40 years, 19--betweeu 40 
tad 60 years, 4—over 60 years, 3. al 
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Medical Miscellany —The smallpox has been intruduced into Philadelphia by the 
steerage passengers of the Rappahannoc, and the Board of Health has commenced pro- 
ceedings against the captain and owners.—In England the consumption of coffee is one 
pound, thirteen and three fourths of an ounce per head, per annum. In this country 
seven pounds and a half. in England tea is used at the rate of one pound, ten ounces, 
but here only three fourths of a pound per head.—Dr. Mitchusson, of Shelby Co., Ky., 
is accused of attempting to poison the husband of a patient, and has absconded--the 
officers being in pursuit of him —A boy in Paris, hearing the National Guard cry “ hur- 
rah for reform,” shouted “ hurrah for chloroform,” which made a hearty laugh—An 
English physician has fled trom Campeachy, and abandoned property to the amount of 
$40,000 or $50,000, in consequence of the insurrection by the Indians.—The small- 
pox has made its appearance in Dover, N. H.—Mr. Reynolds said in the House of 
Commons, on the lith of April, that one million of human beings had starved to 
death in Ireland within eighteen months —Lola Montez is an enthusiastic par tizan of 
the homa@opathists, and has induced the king of Bavaria to grant 4000 florins a year to 
the homeopathic hospital of Munich.—A letter from Dr. Valentine Mott, Jr., whose 
exploits in Sicily have been celebrated, says he had just received his diploma as Surgeon- 
in-chief to the army, with rank of major, as well as director and inspector-general of the 
hospitals, with a salary of $1500. The doctors had given him a public dinner, and the 
officers a sword. “ I have gained,” he adds, * the good will of all, and shall endeavor 
to keep it, even if I have to use the utmost of my Yankee ingenuity.” 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE. 
Tue attention of the Medical Profession is respectfolly directed to this instrument, which is 
important improvement over alf other forms of manufacture. It is perfectly simple in construc- 
tae, and theretore not liable to get out of order, as is the case with all other instruments of the 
kind. It admits of perfect control, and can be Graduated to any power ; adapted for an infant, or 
sufficient for the strongest adult, at the pleasure of the operator. The magnetic force is imparted 
in a continuous manner, and with no unpleasant sensation to the most delicute patient. Ina few 
words, it is believed to be the most beautiful and effective Magnetic Machine that has yet been 
offered, and no pains have been spared to make it worthy the countenance and use of the intelli- 
gent physicians of the United States. 
here can be no question, that in many serious and prevalent complaints, Electro-Magnetism is 

f great value, and there is scarcely a medical journal either in this country or in Europe, that 

jakes its appearance, without the statement of various cases, showing some new effect 0 ert 
mysterious agent, or corroborating previous experience of ita beneficial use. 1t is, therefore, 
strange that the demand for these instruments has so rapidly increased, and it is to give the scienti- 
fic practitioner an article on which he may depend, which is neat, portable and convenient, that 
the Grapuatep Maanetic Macuing is thus offered. As an evidence of the superiority of these Ma- 


chines, reference can be made to several of the most distinguished among the Profession, who have 7 


them in a great variety of diseases, with the most surprising success. 

Many of the cures performed by this instrument, are truly wonderful ; some of them in diseases 
of the most serious character known to the medical profession. Among others, may be mentioned 
Scrofula, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Ascites, Deafness, Curvature of the Spine, Tic Douloureux, Acute and 
Chronic Rheumatism, Paralysis, Epileptic Fits, Headache, and particularly aj) diseases which may 
be referred to the nervous system. ' 

Each machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances, put up in 
neat Sone- rons cases, accompanied with a Manual containing full directions for its efficient use and 
application. 

"The GeanuaTtep Maeyetic Macuines will be frnished to physicians at Twelve Dollars and Fif- 
teen Dollars each, according to size and style of finish. They can be readily and safely sent to any 
part of the country, and each instrument is warranted. 

Manufactured and sold, Wholesale and Retail, by D. C. MOORHEAD, 

182 Broadway, New York. 
tor Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and carefully fulfilied. 
Feb. 9, 1848.—eoply 


IMPROVED UTERO-ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS. 

TuHeE subscriber wonld inform medical gentlemen that he continues to manufacture his improved 
** Crapin’s Abdominal Supporters,” and they can he furnished with thia instrument (which has been 
found 80 useful in cases of procidentia and prolapsus uteri, abdominal and dorsal weaknesses, as well 
as in cases of prolupsus ani, &c.), viz. from $2,50 to $6,00, according to quality. Perineum strape, 
necessary in some cases (extra), at 50.cta. to 75 cents. The measure of the patients to be taken 
around the pelvis in inches. A 

Reference may be had to the following physicians in Boston, among others, who have had practica 
knowledge ofits utility: — Drs, John C. Warren, J. Randall, W. Channing, Geo. Hayward, J. Ware, 
E. Reynolds, Jr., J. Jeffries, J. V. C. Smith, W. Lewis, Jr., 5. Homans, J. Mason Warren, &c. — 
. The Sapporter, with printed instractions for applying the same, will be furnished and ex 
until suitably fitted, by application personally, or by letter, (post-paid) ta A. F. BARTLETT; | 
. 0. Washington at., Boston, op. Med. Journ. Office. 

The above may also be obtained of Messrs. James Green & Co., Worcester; G. H. Carleton & 
James C. Ayer, Lowell; William P. 8. Caldwell, New Bedford; Bagg & Co., Cabotville; in Maine, 
dente Durgin & Co., Portland. G. W. Ladd and Aaron Young & Co., Bangor, Eben Fuller, August 

ndrew Truax, 


m. Dyer, Waterville; J. Batch, Jr., Providence, R. 1.3; A 
Jan, 1—Jam, 
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